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the formation of a new institution, to be known as the Albert Uni-
versity. King's and University Colleges were to be constituted as
colleges of the university, and power was to be given to admit other
colleges. The^Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College
of Surgeons were to be affiliated to the university. The Senate of
the University of London raised strong objections to the scheme.
In particular, they disliked the idea of the power to confer degrees
being in the hands of the teachers of the university. The dispute
reached such dimensions that the Government found it necessary to
intervene and to appoint a royal commission under the chairman-
ship of Lord Selborne. The Selborne Commission met in May 1888
and published its report in the following April.
The report suggested that the University of London should be
reconstituted as a teaching university. The external examining
system should be retained, but should be subordinated to the
internal work of the university. The constituent colleges of the
university should be institutions within the County of London, and
neither the colleges nor the medical organisations ought to have the
power of conferring degrees. This was the right of the university
alone. A scheme for adequate representation of the constituent
members of the university on the Senate was devised, and it was
suggested that the university should appoint professors and lecturers
of its own and receive endowments for this purpose. The Senate
and Convocation were to be allowed a reasonable time in which
to implement this policy and to apply for a new charter.
The Selborne Commission, however, did not bring about the
agreement of the conflicting points of view. As Professor Archer
wrote: "The problem of producing order out of chaos in London
was, from the point of view of sheer organisation, the most complex
that has ever presented itself in academic history. There were more
students in London than in any city in the Empire, yet they were
scattered amongst a host of utterly dissimilar institutions. ... All
these existed without any organic connection, with totally different
histories, and many of them almost unconscious of each other's
existence. We are not altogether surprised that the university
entirely failed to devise a scheme of union. Public opinion came
to look on London University as a steam-roller that had broken
down and stuck in the muds if we take a metaphor suited to its
unwieldy bulk, or as Humpty-Dumpty after his fall, if we think
rather of its fragmentary condition."1
1 Secondary Education in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 266-7, C.U.P., 1932.